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bow to a block of stone.   Even if the flame of the submarine fire is extingui-
shed, I will not yield an inch of land to the Mlechha.*

A battle ensues between the two armies, and is described
in jingling rhymes. The Mussalmans are routed, and in
token of submission the not unusual humiliation of
being made to eat grass is forced on them. Ranamalla
begins to think of world-wide conquest, and he says, " I
will bring under my control everything on which the sun
shines."2

II

Ennhadadeprabahdha (c. 1456) follows a greater literary
tradition. It deals with the struggle which Gujarata made
for self-preservation after 1297, and breathes the grim and
heroic attitude of mind which prevailed among her people
during the fourteenth century. The author, Padmanabha
of Visalanagara, was the poet-laureate of Akheraja, the
Cahamana or Cohana king of Jhalora and a descendant of
the hero of the poem. A few manuscripts of the work, lucki-
ly mistaken for those of a religious work, were preserved
by the Jaina temples. Its language is Old Gujarat!, then
spoken all over Western Rajasthana including Gujarata.
The style, though not as elegant as BhalanS's, maintains a
high level of expressiveness. The language is neither trite
nor ornate ; the interest is well sustained throughout. The
author, however, could not resist the temptation of record-
ing in the conventional manner the names of Rajput and
Mussalman warriors, and of introducing didactic verses and
tedious narrative of past lives. In some places, the chrono-
logical order has not been preserved, and the same descrip-
tions appear more than once. As a narrative, it is much
better than many other rasas; and it has the merit of being
without religious bias.

Ill

The poem opens with a prayer, and proceeds to mention
Maravada, 'the land of nine forts', and the Sonagira Cohanas